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Frost and Masters 

To return to our parallel — it is important that two rich 
districts of this country, each an individual and powerful 
personality, are finding modern interpreters. Who will speak 
as well for the South, and for the Far West between sea 
and mountains? H. M. 

A DECORATIVE COLORIST 

Men, Women and Ghosts, by Amy Lowell. Macmillan Co. 

In this book the dramatic monologues in the section called 
The Overgrown Pasture are perhaps the most keenly alive 
of the stories in various forms which compose it. Their free- 
verse presentation of the harsh Yankee dialect, and of the 
hard, stript Yankee character, is poetry as crabbed as a 
barbed-wire fence, but it attains at times a certain tragic 
dignity by expressing with fit harshness the psychology of 
lonely New England rural women hurt to the point of mad- 
ness or violence by solitude, silence, lack of sympathy and 
love. It is a generation gone to seed which she gives us 
here, an "overgrown pasture" which the hardy souls have 
deserted, and in which only ghosts, thwarted and wistful of 
life, remain. 

The rest of the book might be called Decorations, for it 
is essentially a series — or, rather, several series — of decora- 
tive paintings. As becomes an artist in that kind, Miss 
Lowell has a really vital sense of color; and she keeps her 
planes intact, and holds her vivid tones to the key and the 
pattern. The only trouble is, she is tempted to hecome too 
much involved with her decorative scheme. Her form, 
whether it be rhythm royal or polyphonic prose, is in danger 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

of becoming too formal, holding not only the characters of 
the story, but the poet herself, in too tight a mesh. In the 
Figurines in Old Saxe this may be sufficient for her pur- 
pose — a close eighteenth-century mesh, with gesticuated lovers 
moving back and forth to a delicately shadowed fate. Yet 
that purpose is not quite enough to give a living soul to the 
work of her hand. In Pickthorn Manor and The Cremona 
Violin one can scarcely observe the clever psychology, analyz- 
ing women's involuntary infidelities, because of a certain over- 
neatness in the design ; and it is a great relief when the 
heroine of Patterns cuts the mesh with the sword of tragedy, 
and lifts the poem to a higher plane with her poignant cry, 
"What are patterns for!" Patterns is, indeed, not only the 
most effective of the Figurines in decorative quality, but the 
most human and convincing as well. And one cannot leave 
this group without a word of praise for the old-Venice 
atmosphere, like tarnished gold, in The City of Falling 
Leaves. 

Similarly the War Pictures — such pieces in polyphonic 
prose as Bombardment and Lead Soldiers — are too con- 
sciously designed; one cannot forget the pattern, and it has 
not enough spontaneity and violence for the subject. It is 
only when the pattern exactly fits the theme that we get 
such an admirable dramatic suite as Malmaison — if one may 
borrow a musical term for this kind of choric movement, 
or such an adorable grotesque as Red Slippers. These are 
both in polyphonic prose, a pattern which hardly lacks in- 
tricacy, but which in these cases does not obtrude itself. 
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A Decorative Colorist 

The book ends with a group of grotesques, a mood in 
which Miss Lowell delights as deeply as any Chinese wood- 
carver. They range from the delicate attitudinizing of The 
Dinner-party to the fiercely jerky gesticulation of the 
Stravinsky imitations. The art in these is very deliberate, 
no doubt, but that is the way with the grotesque, always 
a deliberate, mocking exaggeration. 

It is a relief to- find a poet who is always an artist. Miss 
Lowell may have too much art at times, but that is much 
rarer than too little. H. M. 

CELTIC SONGS 

Singing Fires of Erin, by Eleanor Rogers Cox. John Lane 

Co. 
Songs of the Fields, by Francis Ledwidge. Duffield & Co. 

Into a mold of conventional verse Miss Cox has turned 
moments from ancient stories of Ireland. Her lines are 
trimmed with a sprinkling of Celtic images, and a handful 
of immortal names — Deirdre, Aengus, Cuchulain, Emer and 
others. But the statement that Miss Cox follows in the 
footsteps of Yeats is misleading. Distinctly she bears no 
relation to him, not even the doubtful one of imitator. 

Francis Ledwidge, on the other hand, in Songs of the 
Fields, is truer to his heritage of Irish poetry. A sense of 
beautiful language and a deep sense of fields and woods and 
waters meet in his poems. Lord Dunsany, who introduces 
him, explains that he found him, where he has long looked 
for a poet, among the Irish peasants. The only pity is that 
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